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Although this book contains matter from all regions of the globe, it is 
strongest and most valuable when it deals with the fisherland/ar excellence, 
Brittany, where the author is always at home, and, naturally enough, it 
hardly does justice to the aborigines of America. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Over the Great Navajo Trail. By Carl Eickemeyer. Illustrated 
with photographs taken by the author. New York. 1900. Pp. 270. 

The author, who has previously published " Among the Pueblo Indians," 
and is a member of the American Folk-Lore Society, offers here a pleas- 
ing illustrated account of his journey over the Great Navajo Trail from 
Santa Fe' westward to the Navajo Reservation in the northwestern corner 
of New Mexico and the northeastern part of Arizona, and his experiences 
among a people more or less " unaffected by the influences of civilization 
or by contact with white settlers." The peak of El Cabezon, in the broad 
valley of the Puerco, is, according to Navajo legend, — the tale can be 
read in full in the works of Dr. Washington Matthews, — the head of the 
giant Yeitso, whom the Twins slew, with the help of the Sun. At San 
Mateo are to be found the famous Penitentes of the Franciscan order, whose 
self-torture on Good Friday is worthy of the Red Man himself. Among 
the interesting characters met by the author was Que-su-la, chief of the 
Hualapi Indians of northern Arizona, who passed through Gallup, a little 
American town close to Navajo land. At page 129 is an account of koon- 
kan, " a game of cards the Indian has learned from his Mexican neigh- 
bors," and at pages 149-153 some remarks about the baby Navajo, who, 
" figuratively speaking, is born in the saddle," so early does his acquaint- 
ance with the horse begin. The author lavishes compliments on the Na- 
vajo maidens, "comely, well-built girls, strong as oxen, and graceful as 
fawns " (p. 163). About the mountains and their origin the Navajos have 
many legends. Concerning the Dsilli-che, or Black Mountains, the author 
was informed by an old medicine-man that "it will take four days to tell 
all about them" (p. 172). A Navajo mother would not sell the bead- 
necklace on her baby " lest Chindee [the devil] should run off with it " 
(p. 206). Brief notes on marriage, basket-making, blanket-weaving, death, 
medicine, etc., are given by the author. The Navajo silversmith, we learn, 
" turns out ornaments that for ingenuity of design and skill in workman- 
ship are not rivalled by his civilized contemporary " (p. 220). Again, at 
page 240, Mr. Eickemeyer notes the happiness of child life among the Na- 
vajos. The volume closes with a plea for just and advantageous treatment 
of these Indians and a protest against " civilizing them out of existence." 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Ethno-Botany of the Coahuilla Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. By David Prescott Barrows. Chicago : The University of 
Chicago Press. 1900. Pp. 82. 
This is a Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 

Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago. After a brief 
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introduction, the work is divided into eight chapters as follows : Linguistic 
and Tribal Affinities of the Coahuilla Indians ; The Habitat of the Coa- 
huillas ; Houses and House-Building ; Baskets and Basket-Making ; Plant 
Materials used in Manufactures and Arts ; The Gathering, Preparation, 
and Storing of Foods ; Food Plants of the Coahuilla Indians ; Drinks, 
Narcotics, and Medicines. The Indians, whose knowledge and use of 
plants with the folk-thought concerning them, are here considered, are the 
Coahuilla (better : Coahuia) Indians, " inhabiting the arid plains and moun- 
tains of the California desert," a people now " almost unknown outside of 
their own portion of the State," but a tribe that " once controlled southern 
California from the Colorado river westward to the Pacific sea." The word 
Coahuilla " is Indian, and the tribesmen's own designation for themselves, 
and means ' master ' or ' ruling people.' " The interesting account of the 
habitat of the Coahuias is interspersed with Indian place-names and their 
interpretation. From the account of the houses of these Indians it appears 
that "the work of building is done by the men " (p. 36). The Coahuia 
basketry "is of one type throughout, a type peculiar to the Indians of 
southern California, Dieguenos as well as Luisenos and Coahuillas, — a 
variety of narrow coiled ware " (p. 41). Basket-making is one of the chief 
employments of the old women. Of basketry ornamentation the author 
remarks (p. 43) : " The patterns are varied and always tasteful. A great 
variety of formal decorative figures are used : sometimes rather conven- 
tionalized representations of men, women, and children, horses, deer, etc., 
are woven into it. I have a curious basket with figures of the human hand 
in black. The inspection and collection of these baskets is fascinating 
employment. The eye is constantly delighted with graceful forms and 
harmoniously arranged colors." With these Indians, pottery, which prob- 
ably superseded an earlier use of water-tight baskets, is of native origin, 
and not derived from the Spanish, as many have thought, — the remains in 
the old village and camping-sites prove this. The Coahuia women tattoo 
themselves with agave charcoal, pricking in the pattern with opuntia thorns. 
From cord twisted from the phragmites or agave " beautiful baby ham- 
mocks " are woven. Baby-boards, however, are also somewhat in use. In 
the chapter on food-getting Dr. Barrows pays the following tribute to 
aboriginal woman (p. 51): "In this work the woman has naturally been 
the important factor. They have been her explorations, her revolutionary 
discoveries, the tests made by her teeth and stomach that have advanced 
the race in its quest for substance. Among the Coahuillas, as among all 
Indians, the woman is the getter of vegetable foods, the ethno-botanist of 
her community. Now that the man's hunting has been interrupted forever 
by the settlements of the whites and the disappearance of the game, the 
support of the family falls principally on the woman." The amount of in- 
genuity displayed by these Indians in the manufacture of food-storing and 
food-preparing utensils is considerable. The Aztec word atolli (in its Span- 
ish from atole) has drifted into several of the Indian dialects of this region 
since " the boiled mush served daily to the Indians under the Missions 
went by this name " (p. 54). The author, not claiming to have in any way 
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exhausted the subject, informs us that he has discovered " not less than 
sixty distinct products for nutrition, and at least twenty-eight more utilized 
for narcotics, stimulants, or medicines, all derived from desert or semi- 
desert localities, in use among these Indians." The detail concerning the 
use of some these is very welcome. The diet of the Coahuias " was a 
much more diversified one than fell to the lot of most North American 
Indians," — a natural result of their " roaming from the desert, through the 
mountains to the coast plains," thus drawing upon three quite dissimilar 
botanical zones. The Indian, too, found where the white man can see 
nothing. Besides beverages prepared from the mesquite, the screw-bean, 
the sumac, the ochotitta, etc., the Coahuias make tea from the Ephedra 
Nevadensis. They also have their native tobacco {Nicotiana attenuata), but 
seem to have been " quite largely free " from the use of intoxicating drugs, 
not distilling or fermenting, so far as is known, the agave, from which 
comes the tizwin of the Apaches. The poisonous Datura meteloides is, how- 
ever, used by the Coahuias to produce delirium. The " medicine-men of 
the Coahuillas seem to form a special class, having undergone a prepara- 
tion and initiation that make them exorcists and men of influence for life. 
They are still common and keep up their practices, although most of the 
mountain Coahuillas are nominally Roman Catholics" (p. 76). The 
sweathouse is still in use. Of the remedial herbs known to the Coahuias, 
" perhaps the largest number are purgatives or laxatives." Plant-lore in 
its medical aspects " is (unlike the practices of the ' medicine men ') com- 
mon to all and peculiar to neither class nor sex. The knowledge in these 
matters is greatest, of course, in the old men and women, but the good 
effects of some herbs are known to every child " (p. 80). 

Of the culture of the Coahuias Dr. Barrows says, " it was a developing 
barbarism, and it is folly to insist that it would have made, of itself, no 
further advances." To-day, we are told (p. 71) : " The Indians are begin- 
ning to earn a large part of their support by civilized labor. They are the 
best sheep-shearers in California, riding in bands through the- country in 
spring and fall. Many work through the summer in orchards and vineyards 
and in fruit drying and packing establishments. On the reservations they 
raise cattle, especially in the mountain Coahuilla valley. They plant maize, 
beans, peas, potatoes, watermelons, squashes, and, in the mountains, also 
wheat and barley. All but the last two require irrigation, and for this 
purpose they make in the mountains small reservoirs, by damming and 
deepening the springs, and dig rude zanjas, or irrigating ditches. In the 
Cabezon valley they conduct the water short distances out of the canons 
in which it trickles, or at certain villages they irrigate small patches from 
their wells." But the change of diet that all this implies is no unmixed 
evil, and the author believes that " the heavy mortality among children, the 
decay of teeth, and skin eruptions that are appearing, are due in large part 
to the abandonment of native foods for those of civilized life." Diseases 
of civilization are making their inroads also. Dr. Barrows's monograph is 
both interesting and informing, and it is to be hoped other branches of the 
Shoshonean stock may soon receive like treatment. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 



